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loved sauntering in the park examining them all. He liked
talking to the men who worked among them. He became in all
respects the typical country gentleman when at Hughenden, He
appeared at the Quarter Sessions regularly, and took the deepest
interest in local events such as flower shows and harvest homes,
He even advised crossing Cotswold rams with Southdown ewes,
a complete novelty at the time.

After all, why not be interested in such matters? He was
a Jew, descended from Jacob and Esau, the greatest flock masters
of all time, and he had a passion for flowers and trees. These
things are apparent in his writings. There is a passage in
Endymion about trees in autumn over every word of which he
must have lingered almost ecstatically, and he wrote in Lothairof
his longing to go into the country for the first note of the nightin-
gale. Unfortunately the nightingale's song coincides with the
sitting of Parliament, when destiny drove him to forsake Hughen-
den for Grosvenor Gate.

In all this love of country life Mary Anne shared. Even
in her sad declining days when she was too old and ill to walk
any longer through the woods she would accompany her dear
Dizzy in a little pony carriage along the paths she herself had
cut.

Those were simple days when right was right, and wrong,
wrong. It is on record that the vicar rebuked Disraeli for
travelling to London one Sunday after morning service, and
requested him to set a better example. Disraeli replied a little
coldly. Finally the vicar left, and Disraeli presented the Rev,
Charles Whishaw Clubbe to the living. They remained very
good friends.

As might be expected, moving into Hughenden cost a great
deal of money, but Disraeli was able to write to Mary Anne that
the altogether admirable Colburn was eager to publish once more.
Apart from his own books, Disraeli meditated a reissue of
Isaac's works which had run out of print.

It is a sad thought that even the greatest and the most beautiful
and charming in this world are at the mercy of money. In 1849,
financial tribulation overwhelmed Disraeli's old friend Lady
Blessmgton, and also D'Orsay, the sophisticated, the beautiful,
whose bills he had backed, whose advice hehad taken, whose hospi-
tality he had enjoyed. Not all Lady Blessington's literary
industry availed to save her from the wreck, and, of course,
D'Orsay never had much industry, literary or otherwise. It might
be written of him: